os These were more noble than those of TPresealnité, in that they received the Worn, ca 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.’’— 


* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”,—Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tues. y. 21. 
WILMIN GTON, DEL.., i, "1825. 23 
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RY MENDENHALL WALTERS, No. 81, Marxet-Srihrer. 


SLAVERY, 


Further extracts from a yainphilet, entitled, 
“« Immediate, not gradual, abolition of Sla- 
very, wn the West indies,”—Lowx pox, 1824. 


“There were some who anticipated these 
results; cheerless and melancholy as they 
are, they are such as might reasonably have 
been expected, from the propositions for 
gradual emancipation,—and, if persisted in, 
it will assuredly end in no emancipation,— 
The time is critical. The general interest 
in this great subject, is evidently on the 
wane; and it should be remembered, that 
even the most humane and susceptible,— 
those who are most under the influence of 
true Christian principle,—are not always 
wound up to such a pitch of disinterested 
and ardent zeal, as is requisite to cope with 
such a host of interested and powerful op- 
ponents, as are the West Indian proprietors 
and slave holders. Those who are ‘called 
to glory and virtue’—invited to labour in 
the Divine vineyard—are admonished ‘ To 
work whilst it is day, for the night cometh, 
in which no man can work.’ Whilst they 
have light, they are admonished ‘ To walk 
in the light, lest darkness come upon them.’ 
Mental darkness, and spiritual light, steal 
fast upon those, who, when an imperious 
duty is presented to them,—when sufficient 
ability is imparted for its accomplishment,— 
falter and procrastinate. 

“If the great work of emancipation be 
not now accomplished, humanely speaking, 
it may be despaired of, as far as our agency 
is concerned. The rising generation may 
furnish no such zealous, devoted advocates, 
as a Clarkson, a Wilberforée, and a Buxton, 
if the clear light, the*full information they 
have so generally diffused—the deep inte- 
test and sympathy, they haye so genceally 


excited—produce no other result than those 
at present contemplated by the abolition- 
ists; this country may fall under the curse 
of being judicially hardened and blinded, in 
consequence of having been softened, and 
enlightened to so little purpose; and the 
emancipation of eight hundred thousand Bri- 
lish aluves! By be effected through other 
means, and other agency, which, when once 
roused into action, may realize all those ter- 
rific scenes of insurrection and carnage, 
which the imagination of the planters, has 
so often contemplated.” 


“Since the preceding pages were written, 
the sentences passed upon the insurgents- 
of Demerara, and Kingston, have reached 
us. Some had been hung; others had re- 
ceived corporeal punishment—to what ex- 
tent—let those who have ears to hear, and 
hearts to feel, deeply ponder. Some had 
received, and others were yet to receive— 
ONF THOUSAND LASHES—AHD WERE CONDEMN- 
ED TO BE WORKED IN CHAINS DURING THE 
RESIDUE OF THEIR LIveESs!! The horrid work 
has probably, by this time, been comple- 
ted; human interposition, therefore, with 
respect to these individual victims of Wssr 
Justice, will now be of no avail. 

But shall such sentences as these, be suf- 
fered to pass the ordeal of public opinion? 
Shall they be established as precedents of 
future judgments, on future insurgents’—- 
Forbid it, every feeling of humanity, in ev- 
ery bosom. Let every principle of virtue, 
which distinguishes the human from the 
brute..creation; the professors of the be- 
mignant, cOmpassionate religion of Christ, 
from the sayage and blood thirsty worship- 
pers of Moloch—raise ‘one united, determi- 
ned, and solemn protest, against the repe- 
tition of these barharities, which Blasphenre 
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the sacred name of justice, and seem to im- 
precate Almighty vengeance. Will the in- 
habitants of this benevolent, this Christian 
country, now want a stimulant to rouse their 
best exertions,—to nerve their resolutions 
against all participation with these human 
bloodhounds’ Will the British public now 
want ‘a spirit stirring incentive,’ to pro- 
hibit and interdict, henceforth and forever, 
the merchandize of slavery’ Let the produce 
of slave labour, henceforth and forever, be 
regarded as the “accursed thing,” and re- 
fused admission into our houses;—or let us 
renounce our Christian profession, and dis- 
grace it no longer by a selfish, cold-hearted 
indifference, which, under such circum- 
stances, would be reproachful to savages. 


“What was the offence which brought 
down this frightful vengeance on the heads 
of these devoted victims’ What horrible 
crime could have instigated man to sentence 
his fellow man, to a punishment so tremen- 
dous’—to doom his brother to undergo the 
protracted torture of a THovsaND LAsHES,— 
to have his quivering flesh mangled, and 
torn from his living body?—and to labour, 
through life, under the galling and igno- 
minious weight of chains’? It was insurrec- 
rection. But in what cause did they be- 
come insurgents’ Was it not in that cause, 
which of all others, can best e2cuse, if it can- 
not justify insurrection’? Was it not in the 
cause of self-defence from the most degrad- 
ing, intolerable oppression’ 


* But what was the immediate occasion of 
this insurrection’ What goaded these poor 
wretches on to brave the dreadful hazards 
of rebellion’? One of them now hanging in 
chains in Demerara, was sold and separated 
from his wife and family of ten children, 
after a marriage of eighteen years—and 
thereby made a rebel. Another was a slave 
of no common intellect, whose wife, the ob- 
ject of his warmest affections, was torn from 


bis bosom, and forced to become the mis- 


tress of an oversecr. His domestic happi- 
ness thus destroyed for ever, he became 
(how could it have been otherwise’) disaf- 
fected and desperate. Such provocations, 
added to their common and every day 
wrongs, seem beyond human endurance, 
and might instigate the ‘yery stones te 
mutiny.) 


- 


| 


| 
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“How preposterously partial and incon. 
sistent are we, in the extension of our sym- 
pathy, our approbation, and our assistance 
towards the oppressed and miserable! We 
extol the resistance of the Greeks; we deem 
it heroic and meritorious. We deem it an 
act of virtue—of Christian charity—to sup- 


| ply them with arms and ammunition, to ena- 


ble them to persist in insurrection. Possi- 
bly, in the largest list of munificent subscri- 
bers to these Greek insurgents, the names of 
some noble lords and honorable gentlemen 
may be found—who sanction and approve 
the visitation of West Lyp14n SLAVE INSUR- 
Gents with the Ginnert, and the infliction 
of ONE THOUSAND LasueEs!!! 


“But let us whose moral perceptions are 
not blinded by interest or prejudice—whose 
charity is unwarped by partiality or hypoc- 
risy—let ws pursue a more rational and con- 
sistent course. Let us not overlook our 
own urgent duties, in the pursuit of such as 
are less imperative. Letus first—mind our 
own business—‘ pluck the beam out of our 
own eye.’ Let us first extend the helping 


| hand, to those who have the first claim to 


our assistance. Let us first liberate our own 
slaves, which we may do witheut furnishing 
them with arms and ammunition. Then we 
shall have clear hands; and the Divine bles- 
sing may then be expected to crown our 
exertions for tlfe redemption of other cap- 
tives. 


“Should the vain objection still haunt 
some inconsiderate reader, of the little good 
that can reasonably be expected to result 
from individual abstinence from West In- 
dian produce; let him reflect that the most 
wonderful productions of human skill and 
industry; the most astonishing effects of hu- 
man power; have been accomplished by 
combined exertions, which, when individu- 
ally and separately considered, appear fec- 
ble and insignificant. Let him reflect that 
the grandest objects of human observation, 
consist of small agglomerated particles; that 
the globe itself is composed of atoms too 
minute for discernment; that extended ages 
consist of accumulated moments. Let him 
reflect that greater victories have been 
achieved by the combined expression of in- 
dividual opinion, than by fleets and armics; 
that greater moral revelutieons haye been ac» 
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complished, by the combined exertion of || 


individual resolution, than were ever effect- 
ed by acts of Parliament. 


“The hydra-headed monster of slavery, 
will never be destroyed by other means than 
the united expression of individual opinion, 
and the united exertion of individual resolu- 
tron. Let no man restrain the expression 
ofthe one, or the exertion of the other, 
from the apprehension that his single efforts 
will be of no avail. The greatest and the 


ous, it would seem, to have been regarded. 
Like Naaman, of old, who expected to be 
cured of his leprosy, by some grand and 
astonishing evolution, and disdained to wash, 
_as he was directed, in the obscure waters of 
| Jordan;—we look for the abolition of Bri- 

tish slavery, not to the simple and obvious 
| means of its accomplishment, which lie with- 
_in our own power,—but through the slow 
: and solemn process of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. Through the ‘pomp and circum- 
| stance’ of legislative enactment;—most ab- 


best work must have a beginning—often it 
isa very small and obscure one. And al- 
though the example in question should not 
become universal, we may surcly hope that 
it may become gencral. 


It is too much to expect that the matter 
will be taken up (otherwise than to make | 
a jest of it) by the thoughtless and the self- / 
ish: what proportion these bear to the con- | 
siderate and the compassionate, remains to | 
be ascertained. By these, we may reasona- | 
bly expect that it will be taken up, with | 
resolution and consistency. By Christian 
societies of every denomination,—pre-emi- | 
nently by that, which has hitherto stood | 
foremost in the great cause of abolition. By ) 


the great body of the Catholics too, who | 


attach so much merit to abstinence and self- | 
denial—and by all the different Protestant 
professors, (who are at all sincere in their 
profession) of the one religion of universal 
compassion; which requires us “to love our 
neighbour as ourselves,”—this testimony | 
against slavery may be expected to be! 


borne with scrupulous and conscientious | 
fidelity. 


“Think, but for a moment, at what a| 


trifling sacrifice, the redemption of eight | 
hundred thousand of our fellow creatures from | 
the lowest condition of degradation and mis- ' 
ery, may be accomplished. Abstinence from | 
one single article of tvxuny, would annihil-| 
ate West Indian slavery!! But abstinence it | 
eannot be called—we only need substitute 

Last India for West India sugar,—and the | 
British atmosphere would be purified at! 
once, from the poisonous infection oflie 

very. The antidotevof this deadly bane; 
for which we have been, for so may years, 
in laborious but unsuccessful seareh, is most 
simple and ebyious,—too simple and obyi-. 


surdly remonstrating and petitioning against 
that system of enormous wickedness, which 
we voluntarily tax ourselves to the annual 
amount of two millions sterling, to swpport! /* 


“That abstinence from West Indian sugar 
alone, would sign the death warrant of West 
Indian slavery, is morally certain. The 
gratuity of two millions sterling, annually, 
is acknowledged by the planters, to be in- 
efficient to bolster up their tottering sys- 
tem,—and they scruple not te declare to 
Parliament, that they must be ruined, if 
the protecting duties against East India com- 
petition, be not augmented. 


“One concluding word, to such as may 


_ be convinced of the duty, but may still be 


incredulous as to the efficacy of this species 
of abstinence, from the apprehension that 
it will never become sufficiently general to 
accomplish its purpose. Should your ex- 
ample not be followed—should it be utterly 
unavailing towards the attainment of its ob- 
ject—still it will have its own abundant re- 
ward: still it will be attended with the con- 
sciousness of sincerity and consistency—of 
possessing ‘clear hands’—ef having ‘no 
fellowship with the works of iniquity;’— 
still, it will be attended with the approba- 
tion of conscience, and, doubtléss, with that 
of the great searcher of hearts, who regard- 
ed with a favorable eye, the mite cast by the 
poor widow, into the treasury, and declared 
that a cup of cold water only, administered 
in Christian charity, ‘shall in no wise lose 
its reward.’ 


“Byery reader may,not be aware, that 
such is the amount of dutyJaid on Last In- 
dia, to keep up the unnatural price of }Is/ 
India sugar.” 
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THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


In my last, I mentioned that the Hebrew 
word Copher, translated atonement, presents 
in its original meaning, the idea of forgive- 
ness, because it signifies something covered, | 
taken away, or obliterated. ‘This interpreta- 
tion is very much strengthened, if not con- 
firmed, by the occasions where this term 
is used inthe Old Testament, and in which 
sacrifices or shedding of blood, is not allu- | 
ded to. ‘Thus in Deut. xxi. 8, it is trans- 
lated, “ Be merciful’’—also, in xxxil. 43.— 
In 2 Chron. xxx. 18, it is rendered “ Par- 


gave their iniquities;” and in Jeveqioh, XViil. | 


don.” Again, in Psal. Ixxviii. 37, “ He for- \ 
} 


23, “ Forgive not their iniquity.” In these 
cases, the goodness and mercy of God is the | 
alone atonement. 


In other cases atonement is made by such | 
means, as produce a reformation in the 
guilty; as prayer, suffering, repentance, 


dealing justly, &c. Thus Exod. xxxii. 30. 


| of this controversy. 


And Eleazar made an atonement for the | 


children of Israel by executing justice on 
Zimri and Cozbi, Numb. xxv. 13. In 2 Sam. | 
xxi. 3, atonement was made, not by giving | 
a satisfaction to God, but to the Gibeonites. 
In Proy. xvi. 6, “ By mercy and truth ini- 
quity is purged” (atoned.) In Isa. xxii. 14, 
sin is purged (atoned) by suffering and 
death. Again in xxvii. 9, “ By this afflic- 
tion, therefore, shall the iniquity of Jacob | 
be purged” (atoned.) In the above instan- | 
ces, and many more that might be quoted, 
altogether similar, the word Copher, is used | 
in the original, In several cases Copher is 
rendered reconciliation, as Levit. xvi. 20— 
villi, 15, and xxix. 24. In other cases, its 
literal meaning, viz. to cover, blot out, &c. 


is used as synonymous with pardon: Such are | 


Psal. xxxii. 1.—Neh. iv. 4, 5, &c. From 


all which it is, I think, manifest, that this | 
word as applied in the Bible, expresses the | 


two-fold idea of sin, er uncleanness, being 
covered, blotted out, or pardoned, and the 
sinner, or unclean person, reconciled to his 
Maker, or to the congregation; and hetice 
that sacrifices were. ysed merely as a sign or 
evidence, of the fitness of the subject to 
be reconciled or restored, and not a procur- 


thg cause of it, a8 in the case of the leper, 


i 


| the woman in childbed, &c.; and were per- 


mitted or instituted, as far as they had a re- 
ligious application, for the same reason that 
our blessed Lord assigned for the law of 
divorce. Moses, because of the hardness 
for blindness] of your hearts, suffered you 
to put away your wives, but from the begin- 
ning it was not so.” I now proceed to ex- 
amine the subject in other points of view. 

2. The origin and design of sacri fices?— 
{ have said before, that this kind of worship 
was, at first, a human institution, resulting 


from the dark state of the human mind— 


| from imperfect notions of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and of his will and purpose respecting 
man. Several Jewish writers of celebrity, 
have defended this opinion; and on the 
same side we find Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyrt) 
&c.: and among the more modern writers, 
Spencer, Grotius, Warburton and Geddes. 
Opposed to these again, stand a host of 
learned theologians; but I have not space to 
give a detail of the arguments, pro and con, 
One of the strongest 
reasons given in favour of the divine insti- 
tution of sacrifices, is their universality.— 
But how many grievous errors may, on this 
ground, be traced to a divine origin! The 
most rational inference to be drawn from 
this fact, appears to be that “all flesh” had, 
according to the Scriptural declaration, 
“corrupted his way upon the earth,” and 
“sought out many inventions.”’ Tad sacri- 
fices ever been good in themselves, they 
must ever have continued—* For if that first 
covenant had been faultless, then should 
no place have been sought for the second.” 
(Heb. viii. 7.) Howthen, could that form 
of worship which could “make nothing per- 
fect,” nor “take away sin,”’ emanate, orig/- 
nally, from a pure, spiritual, unchangeable 
Being? No! Sacrifices were the inventions 
of men; and the goodness of God, conde- 
seending to meet with him, even on this 
ground, (for by virtue of man’s free agency, 
ronce is out of the question,) was pleased 
to turn them to the best account, in pro- 
moting his happiness. 

“But God had a right,”’ say our oppo- 
nents, “to establish what form of worship, 
and what laws he pleased”! A very conve. 
nient argument this, to prove any doctrine, 
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tomakea ee, virtuc of Ww hich; without | 
any other cause or reason than the “ultima | 
Tex regum,” a few are elected, and all the | 
rest of mankind reprobated! But God hath | 
no more right (if you will) or power to act | 
contrary to his glorious and blessed aftri- | 
butes, than the sun has to send forth beams | 
of durkness, and cold instead of warmth. | 
So much for the origin of sacrifices and | 
eblations.* The design of the modi fication, 
which sacrifices underwent, and the institu- | 
tion of the other parts of the Mosaic ritual, | 
scem to have been—(1) to prevent the Jews | 
ftom sacrificing to idols, and to fix and draw | 
iheir attention to the one true God—(2) to | 
present to the mind a type or representation | 
ef, and thus gradually to lead to, a more in- | 
ternal and spir‘tual worship—to be as ex- | 
ternal signs of, and to promote inward de- | 
votion, and purity of heart—(3) to subserve | 
political purposes. 
3. The different kinds of sacrifices and ob- 
lutions, and the occasions for which they were | 
- perfurmed. The offerings consisted of bulls, | 
goats, kids, lambs, turtle doves, pigeons, | 
flour, wine, oil, &c. The place of offering was 
in the sanctuary, where the divine presence 
was typified by the ark of the covenant, and | 
the Sheccinah, or visible glory. The sacrifi- 
ces were either offered as addresses to the | 
Deity, or, acts of homage paid to His attri- | 
butes, and in that case general, and denom- 


ed to on particular occasions, or for particu- | 
lar purposes, as (1) imploring a blessing— 
(2) thanksgiving—and (3) on account of | 
sin, or uncleanness. The two first were 
called peace-offerings, (Levit. vii.) —the third |, 
sin and trespass-oflerings, i. e. what theo- | 


logians call piacular, or expiatory, The sins i 


and trespasses were, with a few exceptions, | 
sins of ignorance and ceremonial unclean- 
ness. Levit. iv.-v.—xil.-xiv.-xv. Numb. vi. | 
xv. 

No sacrifice was offered for wilful trans- 
gressions—“ but the soul that doeth aught } 
presumptuously”—“ that soul shall be cut 
eff from among his people.” (Numb. xv. 


* The difference between sacrificcs and oblid | 
tions, (though the ae lerm: 18 sometimes ap- 
plied to loth, ) is, in sacrifices there 18. 
change or destruction in the thing offered; 
whereas an obldtion is a simple offering (as | 
the te without any change." 


— 


30.) To this, however, there were ethied 


| exceptions, viz.—for holding back the 
| truth, when interrogated as a witness, (Le- 


vit. v. 1.)—for defrauding a neighbour, 
(Lev. v. 2, 3.)—and for seducing a bond- 
maid, betrothed to a husband, (Levit. xix. 
20.) In the first case, viz. that of a witness 
violating his oath, in concealing the truth, 
if he was poor, a handful of fine fleur ato- 
ned for his crime; a case of remission with- 


| out blood! 


- The manner and place of offering. The 
animal was brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle, or the temple, and whether a burnt, 
peace, sin, or trespass offering, the offerer 
laid his hand upon the head of it. Levit. i.-iii. 
-iv. Ifeither a burnt, or peace offering, 
the priest sprinkled the blood round about 
the altar, (Levit. i. iii.)—but ifa sin offer- 
ing, whether for the high priest, or for the 
whole congregation, the priest brought of 
the blood into the tabernacle, or temple, 
and dipping his finger into it, sprinkled it 
seven times before the Lord, i. e. before 
the veil of the sanctuary, or holy of holies, 
where the ark, and other symbols of the 
divine presence, were. In all sin-offerings 
he put some blood on the horns of the altar 
of sweet incense, and poured out the rest 
at the bottom of the altar of burnt-offerings, 
which was placed at the door of the taber- 


. 

nacle. (Levit. i.-ii.-iv.—v.) 

inated burnt-offerings, or they were resort- | 

| and legs, were severed from the body, the 


In burnt offerings, the head, inward parts, 


last two cleansed, and then the whole, with 
the fat, was burnt en the altar. Levit. i. 


| In peace or sin offerings, all the fat with- 


in, with the kidneys and caul, were burnt 
on the daily burnt-offering. In peace offers 
ings, the breast and right shoulder were 
separated, and waved or shéewed to and fro, 


| and then eaten by the priests; the remain- 


der of the carcase was consumed by the 
offerer, his connexions, and friends. Levit. 

sin-offerings, 


when the bleod was 


| brought into the tabernacle, the body was 


burnt in a clean place, outside of the camp, 
andthe operatoreleansed himself before he 
returned: but’ when the blood was not 
brought in, the body was caten by the 
priests, in the sanctuary. Numb. xviii. 


On the great day of atonement, the high 
priest, for himself and family, presented:a 
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bullock for a sin-offering: and for the con- 
gregation, two goats were brouglit, and one 
chosen by lot for a sin-offering; and when 
the sin offerings were slain, the high priest 
took .a censer filled with coals from the 
altar, andra handful of incense, and, with 
_ the greatest solemnity, entered through the 
' veil into the holy of holies, put the censer 
before the ark, and poured on the incense, 
so that the smoke might cover the mercy- 
seat. He then brought the blood of the 
sin-offerings, and sprinkled it upon, and 
before the mercy-seat, seven times. 

The goat, being one of the two above 
mentioned, was termed tife Scarr-Goat, 
and was presented alive before the Lord, 
and the high-priest, laying both hands on 
its head, confessed over it all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, putting them on 
the head of the goat, and then sent it off 
by a suitable person into the wilderness, to 
be let loose in a desert, uninhabited land. 
The man, thus rendered unclean, was re- 
quired to wash his clothes, and bathe, be- 
fore he entered the camp. 

This is a summary of the chief sacrificial 
rites, as set forth in the levitical law. They 
are here presented to the reader, because 
it is in them that theologians think they 
find the proofs of the truth of the doctrine 
of satisfaction, and vicarious punishment.— 
T shall proceed, in my next communication, 
to inquire into the ground on which their 


hypotheses rest, and the arguments addu- 
ced to maintain them. X. 


FOR THE BDEREAN. 


4A WRITTEN CREED. 


In the last “Saturday Evening Post,” is 
the following sentence, stated to have been 
taken from the “Christian Advocate,” edit- 
ed in Philadelphia by a Presbyterian minis- 
ter (Green) :— 

* Wanting—a written creed.—A large, 
and in our opinion the dest part of that Soci- 
ety fof Friends}, are obliged to endure, 
without immediale remedypthe 
imprEeTizs of one ofthe most aupacious rx- 
that ever,insulted public sentiment.” 


However ill befitting such foul invective, 
from one who makes a high profession, and 
is a teacher of the religion of the me¢& and 


humble Saviour—however intemperate the 
zeal, and bitter the spirit which it betrays— 
and however irreproachable the life and 
conduct, in all practical righteousness, of 
the man against whom it is hurled—still, we 
are by no means surprised, when we look 
at the quarter whence it proceeds. 

There is scarcely a sect in the United 
States, against which the Presbyterian lead- 
ers and clergy have not sent forth similar 
anathemas; so that the intolerance of this 
people has grown intoa proverb. We feel 
happy, however, in the belief, that there are 
not a few, chiefly amongst those whom 
priestcraft has named laiety, who are, in de- 
gree, cluthed with thatcharity and forbear- 
ance, which ought always to adorn the 
Christian character. But these “are obliged 


| to endure” from their ministers and leaders, 


“without immediate remedy,” both from 
the pulpit and the press, not only language 
the most contumelious, and denunciations 
the most bitter, but much misrepresentation 
and falschood,* against persons whom they 
respect, and neighbours whom they love. 

The difference (and it is not small) be- 
tween the doctor’s religion, and that of the 
man he thus assails, is, that the religion 
of the last lies wholly in practical righteous- 
ness; but the religion of the first, chiefly in 
opinions—in theory—“a written creed.”— 
Hence, with the doctor, the most holy life 
cannot countervail the (with him) horrible 
mischiefs of opinions, which he (poor man) 
may deem heterodox! Thus “ A man may 
be a rebel against his Creator, as much by his 
sincere, yet erroneous belief, as by his “ im- 
moral conduct.”? Again, after literally “ in- 
cluding” the Quakers “ all under sin,” for 
their supposed “erroneous belief,” the 
same writer says, “of their amiable virtues 
we speak not—those merit every praise,” 
&e. This, then, is the ground they take; 
a faith which we trace through a long line 
of orthodoxy, (producing too little fruit, 
and much of that very sour,) even up to 
their founder himself, of whose fiery spirit, 
the doctor’s anathema contains a goodly 
portion. 


See “ Paul,” Amicus—Mil- 
ler’s Letiers— Brownlee’s Inquiry—Evangeli- 
cal Witness— Presbyterian Magazine—C c. 


+ Brownlee, p. 37-302." 
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But, independent of the grossness and | 


virulence ia Green’s language, it includes 
a sentiment, equally at war with reason and 
experience. For, when has “a written 
creed” ever possessed the charm to prevent 


have not, by thus presenting so many “ oc- 
casions to fall,” in the way of unstable souls, 
produced more “ audacious infidels’? than 
the writlen creeds of Hume, Voltaire, and 


Paine. Lastly, let him take a glance at 
Edinburg, the faithful nursery of his “ writ- 
ten creed,” and he will there see a Society 


“abominable impicties”? On the contrary, 
are we not justified in making the assertion, | 
that it has been a most fruitful, source of | 


them’ We will here say nothing about what 
the Catholic creed has done. We do not 
ask the author to fravel beyond the limits ef 
his own “ written creed.”? What was it, we 
ask, that brought Servetus to the stake, and 
the grey hairs of O/denbarnevelt to the block? 
The author’s “written creed.” Who per- 
secuted, imprisoned, banished by thousands, 
the unoffending rmenians, in Holland and 
Germany ’—the Calvinists, with the same 
“written creed.” What produced the fa- 
mous decree of the Presbyterian parliament 
in England, which, had not the common 
people resisted it, would have gibbeted 
thousands* of the best men in that Island’— 


the West-minster divines, with the author’s | 


“written creed.” Who was it, that, mak- 
ing war on the sectaries in the same country, 
eried out “more blood!”—*let not. thine 
hand spare, nor thine eye pity!—wo to them 
that do the work of the Lord deceitfully”?— 
the Presbyterian clergy, with the author’s 
“written creed” in their hands. Who whipt 
and banished the Baptists, for refusing to 
sprinkle their infants; and hung the Qua- 
kers, for preaching universal grace’—the 
author’s brethren in New-England, with his 
“ written creed.” 


“Wanting—a written creed’”’—to stretch 
and lop the consciences, or (having power) 
the bodies of men. Let the doctor cast his 
eye upon the réligious chart of Calvin’s fol- 
lowers, and he will find all the letters of his 
“creed” written in blood, wherever “ civil 
rulers” have been the “nursing fathers” of 
this “ written creed.”” And when that spirit 
which seems to call down “fire from hea- 
ven,” to destroy the “audacious infidel,” 


| 


of “audacious infidels,” who openly profess 
deism—the only society of deists, we be- 
lieve, in Christendom, who have declared 
themselves as such. But if this be too far 
for his vision, let him look on New Englund, 
where his “ written creed” has been enthro- 
_ned for generations, and he will there find 
| hundreds of newly made “ audacious infi- 


| dels,” driven from the banners of orthodoxy, 


| by the intolerance* of the Presbyterian 
| clergy, with their “ written creed.” 
W. 


MISSIONS. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
“ This Padre,” says captain Riley, in his 
| Narrative, page 507, ‘‘told me that he 
‘had lived in Barbary for ten years, four 
of which he had spent at Mogadore, three at 
| Rabat, and three here, (Laresh) secluded 
from the civilized world; that the court of 
Spain allowed a large premium to those Pa- 
_dres or fathers of good character, to be ap- 
proved by the archbishop, who are willing 
to spend ten years in Barbary, as missiona- 
ries, and astipend of three thousand dollars 
'a year for the remainder of their lives. I 
asked him of what use he could be in Bar- 
-bary, to the cause of christianity, since he 
dare not even attempt to convert a Moor or 
an Arab, or mention the name of the Sa- 
' yiour as one of the God-head, to either, or 
even toa Jew? ‘ None at all,’ said he, ‘ but 
still we bear the name of missionaries a@ 
_ home to convert the heathen: our allowance 


| 


| of money is ample; we live well, as you see, 
| (he was indeed fat and in fine order) laugh 


shall have ceased its foul effervescence—in | at the folly of our countrymen, and enjoy 


the cool of the day (should it ever come) 
let the author ask himself, whether this long 
list of “ abominable impieties,” which have 
so naturally flowed from his “ written creed,” 


Neal's Ristonig of the Puritans. 


ministers. 


the present as well as we can. When these 
ten yearsexpire, we get leave to return to 


_* & whole ion in Boston, is said 
to have datelyj gone over to the Unrrartans, 
on account of the intolerant cendnct of thei 
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tifications; and for this ten years spent in 


ef wealth. Out of six hundred and seven- 


ON RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


our country, where we are receivéd as pat- 

terns of piety, that have rendered vast servi- 
ces to the christian world; every respectable 
house is open to receive us; our company 
ismuch sought after; our yearly salary of 
three thousand dollars affords us many gra- 


such privations and severe gospel labours, we 
are allowed absolution for the remainder of 
our lives.” 

This Spanish missionary, it seems lived 
« well,” and was “fat and in fine order’! 
This reminds us of the mode of living of the 
modern missionaries in India, of whose ‘‘vast 
services,” and ‘‘privations,” so much has been 
said by the papers devoted to their interest, 
in this country. The following account of 
a dinner, was transmitted some time ago 
by one of their number, to a correspondent: 

‘* There were on the table to day,” says 
he, “a loin of veal roasted, a joint of mut- 
ton, a kid’s-head pie, a piece of smoked 
ftttch, a piece of roasted pork, a boiled fowl, 
a hash and acurry, tea-soup, potatoes, pick- 
led limes, purified water, claret, brandy and 
Madeira wines for drink: for desert, peach 
pie, an almond pudding, ripe mangoes, plan- 
tains, and a sort of plum with asian’ 


* Missionary Flattery.—Human nature is 
alwaysthe same. The wealth of the Roman 
Catholics was acquired, chiefly, by the flat- 
tery of women. Paula, a rich widow of 
Rome, descended from the Scipios and the 
Gracchi, who owned the city of Nicopolia, 
abandoned Rome and her infant, retired to 
the village of Bethlehem, founded four mon- 
asteriesand a hospital, and was titled ‘Mother- 
in-law of God.’ Our modern societies find 
the same means the most productive sources 


teen members for life of the Bible Society, 
by the payment of thirty dollars, four hun- 
dred and eighty were made such by females. 
Sir Isaac Newton, with all his logarithms, 
would be puzzled to calculate the sum total 
of flattery, expended in this operation.— 
Presidents and Vice Presidents! ‘ Marthas 
and Marys’! ‘Mothers in Israel’! ‘Angels 
of mercy in female form’! ‘ Fair hearers’! 
*Imposing influente of female grace!’ *Ye 
shall be as Gods, knowing "goodiand evil.’ 


robbed man by dattesing woman, the world 
has produced one that dared to refuse in- 
cense to female vanity.—When Melania 
presented three hundred pounds weight of 
silver to the monasteries, she wished to spe- 
cify the value of the gift. ‘Do you offer 
it to me,’ said the monk Pambo, ‘or to 
God? If to God, ke who weighs the moun- 
tains in a balance, need not be informed 
of the weight of your silver.’ Most persons 
seem to think that their donations will never 
be heard of in Heaven, unless they are pub- 
lished in the Religious Intelligencer.” 
American Eagle. 


WILMINGTON. 
TUESDAY, Fe 1st, 1825. 


To our 


Communications which concern the Be- 
rean, have been sumetimes directed to Men- 
denhall &? Wulters—hereafter all communi- 
cations for this paper must be addressed ft 
the Editor of the Berean. 


Our correspondent §. is invited, as Ici- 
sure and inclination may point towards the 
Berean, to occupy some of its columns, in 
the cause of truth and in the illustration of 
our “religious rights.” From the signs of 
the times it is apparent, that much darkness 
yet hangs over this inomentous subject, 


By comparing the publications in this § 
paper, over the signatures of “ Fox,” “B.’’ 
and “T. H.” it must be evident to every 
one, that some difference of opinion did ex- 
ist amongst the early Quakers, on certain 
points connected with the doctrine of the 
trinity and the atonement; as hinted at by 
us, ina former number of the Berean. It 
would even seem that opposite and contrar, 
views on the same points, were entertained 
by the same writers, at different times, or i 
different periods of their religious progress 
Hiow, for instance, can we reconcile some 
expressions found in Penn’s “Sandy Foun 
dation Shaken,” with some other parts o 
hisewritings?»But as the subjects, the treat 


au tte holy pretenders; who 
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apparent discrepancies, are undergoing a 
close and free inquiry in our paper, we will 
suspend, for the present, further remarks 
upon them. Inthe mean time, we wish it 
to be fully understood, that our columns, as 
expressed in the Prospectus, are not devo- 
ted, exclusively, to any sect, party, or opin- 
sons whatever: A pure interest for the truth, 
very naturally begets. desire for fair and 
impartial investigation, and, in the progress 
ef it, a concern to avoid every thing that 
may “ put a stumbling block, or an occasion 
to fall,” in the way of others. 


Happily, the one true fuiih, rests not on 
what any man, or set of men, may have 
written, said, or dictated. Faith is the 
“fruit of the spirit,” (Gal. v. 22.)—the gift 
ef God, (Eph. xi. 8.)—and the object of it, 
is “the promise, word or testimony of God, 
speaking to the mind,” (Bare. Works, p. 
277)—in other words, inward immediate re- 
velation. It is perfected by works, and with- 
out works is dead. (Jam. ii. 22.-xx. 26.)— 
The just lire by it, (Gal. iii. 2.) It work- 


. eth by dove, (Gal. v. 6.) It sanctifies and pu- 


rifies, (Acts, xv. 9.-xxvi. 18.) The heathen 
is justified by it, (Gal. iii. 8.) It stands not 
an the wisdom of inen, but in the power of 
God, and through it alone all the children 
ef God have wrought the works of obedi- 
ence and righteousness, (1 Cor. xi. 5.—1 
John, v. 4.—Heb. xi.) 


But what is mere opinion in religion? It is 
the gift of man, or traditional—the fruit of 
the finite, carnal mind—it is multifarious 
and contradictory—it possesses no substance, 
nor is it founded on proper evidence. It is 
least injurious when without works—the 
bigot and hypocrite live by it—it worketh by 
hatred, and strife, and bloodshed—it cor- 
rupts or destroys the benevolent affections, 
and no man can “e justified by it—it is over- 
come of the world; and to enforce it, men 
have committed all manner of wickedness 
and cruelty. 


Again: true faith, as it regards the pos- 
sessor, reduces religion to practice; but 
opinion limits it to theory. Hence, the lat- 
ter occupies the Aead, but the former the 
heart. One “hopetlrall things”—“ beareth 
all things”—but the othicr is always more 
er less intolerant. Faith is nourished by its 
own fruits; obediénee, peace, andijdy. in 


bewleased ta accept us. 


-_ 
the holy Ghost; but opinion lives on specu- 
lation and controversy. The primary rule 
of the first, is outward and carnal; that of 
the last, inward and spiritual. 

Now, notwithstanding the obvious ineffi: 
ciency of that faith which is founded on 
books and creeds, or opinions deduced from 
them, to rectify the will, and purify the 
heart, it is manifest that the religion of a 
large proportion of the professors in Chris- 
tendom, of every sect, have no other foun- 
dation: and our principal object in under. 
taking this work was, and continues to be, 
so far to examine those opinions and specu- 
lations, on which the hope of these pro- 
fessors rests, as to show their incompeten- 
cy, inconsistency, and absurdity; and te 
probe and prove the faith founded on them, 
by works. 

In the progress of our labours, we have 
given offence to some of these professors, 
and the hackneyed names of socinian, uni- 
tarian, &c. have been freely bestowed: but 
none of these things move us. If to believe 
that the immediate operation of the spirit of 
Christ in the soul, is essential to faith—that 
reason without divine illumination, is in the 
spiritual, what the moon without the sun’s 
rays, is in the matucal, world, be socinianism 
—then are we socinian. And if to believe 
that Jesus Christ was “more thana prophet” 
—“ God manifest in the flesh’”’—and had the 
Spirit “without measure” given unto him, 
for the glorious purpose of redeeming love— 
“to save that which was lost,”’ be unitarian- 
ism—then are we unifarian in our creed. 


But, we do not believe that the merev 
which our heavenly Father has vouchsafed 
to us, was ever bought or sold—we do not 
believe in the doctrine of “a pistrncTION 
in the Divine nature”’—we do not believe 
in Christ as the “ second person’’ m the trin- 
ity, norin the Holy Spirit as “the third” — 
we do not believe in the doctrine of satis- 
faction; nor in vicarious righteousness, or 
vicarious punishment; nor in half of the 
thirty-nine articles; nor ina fourth of the 
“Confession of Faith; nor im the diviné 
right of archbishops, or bishops, or the gen- 
eral assembly, or the pope of Rome, to say 
what we shall or shall not believe, or to dics 
tate the terms on,which Infinite Gogdness 
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ANCIENT MEMORIAL, 


—— 


To the Editor of the Berean. 


The ancient memorial to the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, of which the following 


is acopy; was found among the papers of i 


ene of those eminent statesmen, who stood 
foremost as advocates for the cause of liberty 
and truth, at the time when the oppressive 
acts of the English government, compelled 
eur fathers to declare themselves independ- 
ant of that country, at the enormous expense | 
of a revolution; the footsteps of which were 
in blood—and through all the unspeakable 
horrors of civil war. ‘The time, the circum- 
stances and the occasion, were too awful 
and impressive, to admit that these venera- 
ble men, should examine in a light or trivial 
manner, the momentous foundation upon 
which they were about to proceed. On the 
contrary, their powerful minds were anima- 
ted with an ardor, proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of the interests which were in dan- 
ger; at once constraining and enabling them, 
to investigate more radically and honestly, 
than was perhaps ever before attempted by 
any people—the nature and ground of civil 
and religious rights—and to exhibit to the 
world those profound and luminous discove- 
ries, which have since formed the basis of | 
our civil and political institutions. But it 
would appear from the occasion of this re- 
monstrance, that. after witnessing the 
achievement and enjoying the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty; there were some 
(and these too, in a Legislative assembly, ) 
who wished to limit the enjoyment of these 
precious privileges, in imitation of the gov- 
ernment from which they had separated, 
and with which they had contended for 
these very immunities! The indignant en- 
ergy, and overwhelming weight of argu- 
ment, with which this attempt to abridge 
their inestimable rights, was encountered, 
are so conspicuous in this valuable docu- 
ment, that, like the Declaration of Rights, 
it cught to be preserved as a national trea- 
sure, and diffused as extensively as possible 
for the benefit of mankind. S. 


“ To the honorable the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia: A memo- 


|exempt from its cognizance. 


rial and remonstrance. 


“We, the subscribers, citizens of the said | 


commonwealth, havijig taken into sérious 


consideration, a bill printed by order of the 
last session of the General Assembly, enti- 
tled “A bill establishing a provision for 
teachers of the Christian religion,” and con- 
ceiving that the same, if finally armed with 
| the sanctions of a law, will be a dangerous 
abuse of power, are bound as faithful mem- 
bers ofa free state, to remonstrate against it; 
and to declare the reasons by which we are 
determined. We remonstrate against the 
said bill, , 

* Because, We hold it for a fundamental 
and undeniable truth, ‘that religion, or the 
duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force 
or violence.’** The religion then of every 
»man, must be left to the conviction and con- 
science of every man; and it is the right of 

every man to exercise it as these may dic- 
tate. This right is, in its nature, an una- 
lianable right. It is unalienable; because 
the opinions of men, depending only on 
the evidence contemplated in their own 
minds, cannot follow the dictates of other 
men: It is unalienable also; because what 
‘is here a right towards men, isa duty to- 
wards the Creator. Itis the duty of every 
man to render to the Creator such homage, 
and such only, as he believes to be accepta- 
ble to him; this duty is precedent, both in 
order of time, and inde ee of obligation, 
to the claims of civil society. Before any 
‘man can be considered a member of civil 
‘society, he must be considered as a subject 
of the Governor of the Universe: And if 
member of civil society, who enters into any 
subordinate association, must always do it 
with a reservation of his duty to the general 
authority; much more must every man who 
becomes a member of any particular civil 
society, do it with a saving of his allegiance 
to the Universal Sovereign. We maintain, 
therefore, that in matters of religion, ne 
man’s right is abridged by the institution of 
civil society; and that religion is wholly 
True it is, 
that no other rule exists, by which any ques- 
tion which may divide a society, can be ul- 
timately determined, but the will of the ma- 
jority; but it is also true, that the majority 
may trespass on the rights of the minority. 


| 


* Détlaration on Rights, Art. 16. 
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“ Because, If religion be exempt from 


the authority of the society at large, still , 
ess can it be subject to that of the Legisla- | 
tive body. The latter are but the creatures 
and vicegerents of the former. Their juris- 
diction is both derivative and limited. It | 
is limited with regard to the co-ordinate de- | 
partments; more necessarily is it limited 
with regard to the constituents. The pre- 
servation of a free government requires not 
merely that the metes and bounds which 
separate each department of power, be in- | 
variably maintained; but more especially, | 
that neither of them be suffered to overleap | 
the great barrier, which defends the rights | 
of the people. The rulers who are guilty | 
of such an encroachment, exceed the com- | 
mission from which they derive their au- | 
thority, and are tyrants. The people who— 
submit to it, are governed by laws made | 
neither by themselves, nor an authority de- | 
rived from them, and are slaves. 

“ Because, It is proper to take alarm at 
the first experiment en our liberties. We 


hold this prudent jealousy to be the first | 


duty of citizens, and one of the noblest | 
characteristics of the late revolution. 
fteemen @f America did not wait till usurp- | 
ed power had strengthened itself by exer- 
cise, and entangled the question in prece- | 
dents. They saw all the consequences in, 
the principle, and they avoided the conse- 
sequences, by denying the principle. We 
revere this lesson too much, soon to forget | 
it. Who does not see that the same autho- | 
rity which can establish Christianity, in ex-_ 
eJusion of all other religions, may establish | 
with the same ease, any particular sect of | 
Christians, in exclusion of all other sects? | 
That the same authority which can force a 
citizen to contribute three-pence only of his | 
property for the support of any one estab- | 
lishment, may force him to conform to any 
ene establishment, in all cases whatsoever. 
“ Because, The bill violates that equality | 
which ought to be the basis of every law; | 
and which is more indispensible, in propor- | 
tion as the validity or expediency of any 
law is more liable to be impeached. If “all | 
men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent,”’* all men are to be considered as | 
entering into socicty on equal conditions, | 


| 


The | 


as relinquishing no more, and therefore re- 
taining no less, one than another, of their 
rights. Above all are they to be consider- 
ed as retaining an ‘equal title to the free 


exercise of religion, according to the dic- 


tates of conscience.’ Whilst we assert for 
ourselves a freedom to embrace, to profess, 
and to observe, the religion which we be- 
lieve to be of divine origin, we cannot deny 
an equal freedom to those, whose minds 
have not yet yielded to the evidence which 
has convinced us. If this freedom be abu- 
sed, it is an offence against God, not against 
man: To God, therefore, not to men, must 
an account of it be rendered. As the bill 
violates equality by subjecting some to pe- 
culiar burdens; so it violates the same prin- 
ciple, by granting to others, peculiar ex- 
emptions. Are the Quakers and Menonists 
the only sects who think a compulsive sup- 
port of their religions, unnecessary and un- 


| warrantable? Can their piety alone, be en- 


trusted with the care of publie worshfp?— 
Ought their religions to be endowed, above 
all others, with extraordinary privileges, by 
which proselytes may be enticed from all 
others? We think too favourably of the jus- 
tice and good sense of these denominations, 
to believe, thatthey either covet pre-emi- 
neneies over their fellow citizens, or that 
they will be seduced by them, from the 
common opposition to the measure. 


“Because, The bill implies, either that 


the civil magistrate is a competent judge of 
religious truth; or that he may employ reli- 
gion as an engine of civil policy. The first 
is an arrogant pretension, falsified by the 
contradictory opinions of rulers in all ages, 
and throughout the world: The second an 
unhallowed perversion of the means of sal- 
vation. 

“Because, The establishment proposed 
by the bill, is not requisite for the support 
of the Christian religion. To say that it is, 
is a contradiction to the Christian religion 
itself; for every page of it disavows a de- 
pendence on the powers of this world: It is 
a contradiction to fact; for it is known that 
this religion both existed and flourished, 
not only without the support of human 
laws, but in spite of every opposition from 
them; and not only during the period of 
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miraculous aid, but long after it had been 
left to its own evidence, and the ordinary 
care of Providence. Nay, it is a contradic- 
tion in terms; fora religion not invented by 
human policy, must have pre-existed and 
been supported, before it was established 
by human policy. It is moreover to weaken 
in those who profess this religion, a pious 
-eonfidence in its innate excellence, and the 
patronage of its author; and to foster in 
those who still reject it, a suspicion, that its 
friends are too conscious of its fallacies, to 
trust it to its own merits. 

“Because, Experience witnesseth that 
ecclesiastical establishments, instead of main- 
taining the purity-and -efficacy of religion, 
have had a contrary operation. During 
almost fifteen centuries, has the legal estab- 
lishment of Christianity been on trial. What 
have been its fruits’ More or less in all pla- 
ces, pride and indolence in the clergy; ig- 
norence and scrvility in the laity; in both, 
superstition, bigotry and persecution. In- 
quire of the teachers of Christianity for 
the ages in which it appeared in its great- 
est lustre; those of every sect point to the 
ages prior to its incorporation with civil po- 
licy. Propose a restoration of this primi- 
tive state, in which its teachers depended 
on the voluntary rewards of their flocks; 
many of them predict its downfall. On 
which side ought their testimony to have 
greatest weight, when for, or when against 
their interest’ 

“Because, The establishment in question 
is not necessary for the support of civil gov- 
ernment. If it be urged as necessary for 
the support of civil government, only as it 
is ameans of supporting religion; and if it 
be not necessary for the latter purpose, it 
cannot be necessary for the former. If re- 
ligion be not within the cognizance of civil 
government, how can its legal establishment 
be said to be necessary to civil government? 
What influence, in fact, have ecclesiastical 
establishments had on civil society? In some 
mstances they have been seen to erect a 
spiritual tyranny on the ruins of the civil 
authority; in many instances they have been 
seen upholding the thrones of political ty- 
yanny; in no instance have they been seen 
the guardians of the liberties of the people. 
Rulers who wished to subvert the public 
liberty, may have found @a established cler- 


> 


gy, convenient auxiliaries. A just govern. 
ment, instituted to secure and perpetuate it, 
needs them not. Such 4 government wil! 
be best supported by protecting every citi. 
zen in the enjoyment of his religion, with 
the same equal hand, which protects his 
person, and his property; by neither invad. 
ing the equal rights of any sect; nor suffer. 
ing any sect to invade those of another. 

“Because, The proposed establishment, 
is a departure from that generous policy; 
which, offering an asylum to the persecut-} 
ed aiul oppressed of every nation and reli- 
gion, promised a lustre to our country, and 
an accession to the number of its citizens, 
What a melancholy mark is the Dill, of suc- 
den degeneracy? Instead of holding forth 
an asylum to the persecuted, it is itself, a 
signal of persecution. It degrades from the 
equal rank of citizens all those whose opin- 
ions in religion do not bend to those of the 
Legislative authority. Distant as it may be, 
in its present form, from the Inquisition, it 
differs from it only in degree. The one is 
the first step, the other the last, in the ca- 
reer of intolerance. The magnanimous 
sufferer under this cruel scourge in foreign 
regions, must view the bill as a Beacon on 
our coast, warning him to seck some other 
haven, where liberty and philanthropy, iv 
their due extent, may offer a more certain 
repose from his troubles, 

“Because, It will have a like tendency 
to banish our citizens. The allurements 
presented by other situations are every day 
thinning their number. ‘To superadd a 
fresh motive to emigration, by revoking the 
liberty which they now enjoy, would be 
the same species of folly, which has dis- 
honoured and depopulated flourishing king- 
coms. 

“Because, It will destroy that moderas 
tion and harmony which the forbearance of 
our laws to intermeddle with religion, has 
produced amongst its several sects. Tor- 
rents of blood have been spilt in the old 
world, by vain attempts of the secular arm 
to extinguish religious discord, by proscrib- 
ing all difference in religious opinions.— 
Time has at length revealed the true rem- 
edy. Every relaxation of narrow and rigor- 
ous policy, wherever it has been tried, has 
been found to assuage the disease. The 


American theatre has exhibited proofs, that 
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Bequal and complete liberty, if it does not 
wholly eradicate it, sufficiently destroys its 
Mhualignant influence on the health and pros- 
Bp erity of the state. If, with the salutary 
Meffects of this system under our own eyes, 


Mayvarning be taken at the first fruits of the 
Mhreatened innovation. The very appear- 


ANCIENT MEMORIAL. 


re begin to contract the bonds of religious 
recdom, we know no name that will too 
severely reproach our folly. At least let 


ance of the bill has transformed ‘that Chris- | 


Mian forbearance, love and charity,’ which | 


f late mutually prevailed, into animosities | 
nd jeulousies, which may not soon be ap- | 
yeased. What mischiefs may not be dread- , 
should this enemy to the public quiet | 

e armed with the force of a law? 
“Because, The policy of the bill is ad- | 
erse to the diffusion of the light of Chris- | 
janity. The first wish of those who enjoy | 


his precious gift, ought to be that it may | all our other rights. If we recur to its ori- } 

ye imparted to the whole race of mankind. gin, it is equally the gift of nature; if we it 

‘compare the number of those who have as || weigh its importance, it cannot be less dear Fi 
et received it, with the number still remain- to us; if we consult the ‘ declaration of those if if 
yweunder the dominion of false religions; || rights which pertain to the good people of 

id how small is the former?’ Does the pol- || Virginia, as the basis and foundation of gov- 3} 

y of the bill tend to lessen the dispropor- | ernment,’”* it is enumerated with equal 4 

ion? No: it at once discourages those who | solemnity, or rather studied emphasis. uf 

re strangers to the light of revelation, from || Either then we must say, that the will of f ; 
ming into the region of it; and counte- the legislature is the only measure of their Pe 

hances, by example, the nations who con- } authority, and that in the plenitude of this r 

inue in darkness, in shutting out those who i authority, they may sweep away all our fun- 

1ight convey it to them. Instead of Jevel- || damental rights; or, that they are bound to 

ng, as far as possible, every obstacle to | leave this particular right untouched and 

he victorious progress of truth, the bill | sacred: Either we must say, that they may 

‘ith an ignoble and unchristian timidity, } control the freedom of the press, may abol- 

vould circumscribe it, with a wall of de- : ish the trial by jury, may swallow up the Ht 

ence, against the encroachments of error. || executive and judiciary powers of the state; ‘i 
“Because, Attempts to enforce by legal ! nay, that they may despoil us of our very as 

anctiens, acts obnoxious to so great a pro- | right of suffrage, and erect themselves into 
ortion of citizens, tend to enervate the laws } an independent and hereditary assembly; or i 
general, and to slacken the bands of so- | | we must say, that they have no authority to 4 
iety. If it be difficult to execute any law, || enact into law the bill under consideration. ah 


rhich is not generally deemed necessary or | 


salutary, what must be the case, where it is 


which the voice of the majority in this case 
may be determined, or its influence secu- 
red. ‘ The people of the respective coun- 
ties are indeed requested to signify their 
opinion respecting the adoption of the bill 
to the next session of Assembly.’ But the 
representation must be made equal, before 
the voice either of the representatives, or of 
the counties, will be that of the people.— 
Our hope is that neither of the former will, 
after due consideration, espouse the dan- 
gerous principle of the bill. Should the 
event disappoint us, it will still leave us in 
full confidence that a fair appeal to the lat- 
ter, will reverse the sentence against our 
liberties. 

* Because, Finally, ‘The equal right of 
every citizen to the free exercise of his re- 


| ligion, according to the dictates of con- 


science,’ is held by the same tenure with 


We, the subscribers, say, that the general 
assembly of this commonwealth have no 
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eemed invalid and dangerous’? And what | such authority: And that no effort may be H | 
vay be the effect of so striking an example , omitted on our part against so dangerous i 
fimpotency in the government, on its gen- | an usurpation, we oppose to it this remon- of 
ral authority. | strance; earnestly praying, as we are in Att 
‘Because, A measure of such singular mag- duty bound, that the Supreme Lawgiver of Le 
itude and delicacy ought not to be impo- | the Universe, by illuminatigg those to whom | 
d, without the clearest evidence that it is | it is addressed, may, on the one hand, turn A 
alled for by a majority of citizens: And no | ° ih 


Misfactory method is yet proposed, by Preamble to the Deglaration of Rights, 
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slay victims, offer up sacrifices, to fast and 
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their councils from every act which would |} wickedly taught, that religion and virtue 
affront his holy prerogative, or violate the || are two things absolutely distinct; that the 
trust committed to them: And on the other, || deficiency of the one, might be supplied by 


guide them into every measure which may || the sufficiency of the other; and that what 


be worthy of his blessing, may redound to || you want in virtue, you must make up in 
their own praise, and may establish more || religion. But this religion, so dishonoura. 
firmly the liberties, the prosperity and the | ble to God, and so pernicious to men, is 
happiness of the commonwealth.” worse than Atheism; for Atheism, though it 
: takes away one great motive to support vir- 

tue in distress, yet it furnishes néman with 
SELECTED. arguments to be vicious; but superstition, 
til eiartaiasaia or what the world means by religion, is the 
{coPIED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 1xquInER.) |, STeAtest possible encouragement to vice, by 


setting up something as religion, which shall 
Latter addressed to the or of England by 


. . : atone and commute for the want of virtue. 
liam Put, Earl ig establishing iniquity by a law, the 


highest law; by authority, the highest au- 

“Gentlemen, whoever takes a view of the || thority; that of God himself. We complain 
World, will find, that what the greatest part || of the vices of the world, and of the wick- 
of mankind have agreed to call religion, has || edness of men, without searching into the 
been only some outward exercise, esteem- | true cause. It is not because they are wick- 
ed sufficient to work a reconciliation with || ed by nature, for that is both false and im- 
God. It has moved them to build temples, || pious; but because, to serve the purposes 
of their pretended soul savers, they have 
been carefully taught that they are wicked 


feast, to petition and think, to laugh and 
ory, to sing and sigh by turns; but it has | by nature, and cannot help continuing so. 
not yet been found sufficient to induce them 4 It would have been impossible for men to 
to break off an amour, to make restitution | have been both religious and vicious, had 
of ill-gotten wealth, or to bring the passions | religion been made to consist wherein alone 
and appetites to areasonable subjection.— | it does consist; and had they been always 
Differ as much as they may in opinion, con- | taught that true religion is the practice of 
cerning what they ought to believe, orafter | virtue, in obedience to the will of God, whe 
what manner they are to serve God, as they | presides over all things, and will finally make 
call it, yet they all agree in gratifying their | every man hepy who does his duty. 

appetites. . The same passion reigns eter- | This single opinion in religion, that all 
nally in all countries and in all ages, Jew | things are so well made by the Deity, that 
and Mshometan, the Christian and the Pa- | virtue is its own reward, and that happiness 
gan, the Tartar and the Indian; all kinds of § will ever arise from acting according to the 
men who differ in almost every thing else, h reason of things; or that God, ever wise and 
universally agree with regard to their pas- | good, will provide some extraordinary hap- 
sions: if there be any difference among | piness for those who suffer for virtue’s sake, 
them, it is this, that the more superstitious, || is enough to support a man under all diffi- 
they are always the more vicious; and the |, culties, to keep him steady to his duty, and 
more they believe, the less they practise. — | to enable him to stand as firm as a rock, 
‘This is a melancholy consideration to a good | amidst all the charms of applause, profit, 
mind; it is a truth, and certainly, above all || and honour. But this religion of reason, 
things, worth our while to inquire into.— | which all men are capable of, has been ne- 
We will, therefore, probe the wound, and l glected and condemned, and another set up, 
search to the bottom; we will Izy the axe to | the natural consequences of which have 
the root of the tree, and show you the true | puzzled men’s understandings, and de- 
reason why men go on in sinning and re- | bauched thcir morals, more than all the 
penting, and sinning again, through the | lewd poets and atheistical philosophers that 


’ whole course of their lives; and the reason | ever infested the world: for, instead of be- 


is, because they have been taught, most © ing taught that religion consists in action, 
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ar obedience to the eternal moral law of 
God, we have been most gravely and vene- 
rably teld, that it consists in the belief of 
certain opinions, which we could form no 
idea of, or which were contrary to the clear 
perceptions of our minds, or which had no 
tendency to make us either wiser or better, 
or which is much worse, had a manifest ten- 
dency to make us wicked and immoral.— 
And this belief, this impious belief, arising 
from imposition on one side, and from want 
of examination on the other, has been called 
by the sacred name of religion; whereas 
real and genuine religion consists in know- 
ledge and obedience. We know there is a 
God, and we know his will, which is, that 
we should do all the good we can; and we 


are assured from his perfections, that we 
shall find our own good in so doing. 

“And what would we have more? are we, 
after such inquiry, and in an age full of lib- 
erty, children still’ and cannot we be quiet 
unless we have holy romances, sacred fa- 
bles, and traditional tales, to amuse us in an 
idle hour, and to give rest to our souls, 
when our follies and vices will not suffer us 
to rest? 

“You have been taught indeed that right 
belief, or orthodoxy, will, like charity, cov- 
er a multitude of sins: but be not deceived; 
belief of, or mere assent to, the truth of pro- 
positions upon evidence, is not a virtue, nor 
unbelief a vice; faith is not a voluntary act, 
it does not depend upon the will; every 
man must believe or disbelieve, whether he 
will or not, according as evidence appears 
to him. If, therefore, men, however dig- 
nified or distinguished, command us to be- 
lieve, they are guilty of the highest folly 
and absurdity, because it is out of our pow- 
er; but if they command us to believe, and 
annex rewards to belief, and severe penal- 
ties to unbelief, then they are most wicked 
and immoral, because they annex rewards 
and punishments to what is involuntary, and 
therefore neither rewardable nor punisha- 
ble, It appears then, very plainly, unrea- 
sonable and unjust, to command us to be- 
lieve any doctrine, good or bad, wise or un- 
wise; but, when men command us to be- 
lieve opinions, which have not only no ten- 
dency to promote virtue, but which are 
allowed to commute or atone for the want | 


of it, then are they arrived at the utmost | 


pitch of impiety; then is their iniquity full; 
then have they finished the misery, and 
completed the destruction, of poor mortal 
man; by betraying the interest of virtue, 
they have undermined and sapped the foun- 
dation of all human happiness; and how 
treacherously and dreadfully have they be- 
trayed it! A gift, well applied; the chatter- 
ing of some unintelligible sounds, called 
creeds; an unfeigned assent and consent to 
whatever the church enjoins, religious wor- 
ship, and consecrated feasts; repenting on 
a death bed; pardons rightly sued out; and 
absolution authoritatively given; have done 
more towards making and continuing men 
vicious, than all the natural passions and in- 
fidelity put together; for infidelity can only 
take away the supernatural rewards of vir- 
tue; but these superstitious opinions and 
practices, have not only turned the scene, 
and made men lose sight of the natural re- 
wards of it, but have induced them to think 
that were there no hereafter, vice would be 
preferable to virtue, and that they increase 
in happiness as they increase in wickedness; 
and this they have been taught in several 
religious discourses and sermons, delivered 
by men whose authority was never doubt- 
ed, particularly by a late Rev. prelate, 1 
mean bishop Atterbury, in his sermon on 


| these words, ‘If in this life only be hope, 


then we are of all men most miserable,’ 
where vice and faith ride most triumphant- 
ly together. But these doctrines, of the 
natural excellency of vice, the efficacy of a 


| right belief, the dignity of atonements and 


propitiations, have, beside depriving us of 
the native beauty and charms of honesty, 
and thus cruelly stabbing virtue to the heart, 
raised and diffused among men a certain 
unnatural passion, which we shall call reli- 
gious hatred; a hatred, constant, deep-root- 
ed, and immortal. All other passions rise 
and fall, die and revive again, but this of re- 
ligious and pious hatred, rises and grows 
every day stronger upon the mind, as we 
grow more religious; because we hate for 
God’s sake, and for the sake of those poor 
souls too, who have the misfortune not to 
belicve as we do, and can we in so good a 
cause, hate too much? the more thorough- 
ly we hate, the better we are; and the more 
mischief we do to the bodies and estates of 
those infidels and heretics, the more we 
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POETRY. 


show our love to God. This is religious 
zeal, and this has been called divinity; but 
- remember, the only true divinity is human- 
ity. -W. PITT.” 


“We dre all apt to judge of ourselves and 
ethers, by the standard which is highest in 
@ur own estimation, whether it be reason or 
revelation.” 


{Copied from the National Gazette. ) 
THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 
AN ODE—By Dr. Darwin. 


#I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


Pull Atheist! could a giddy dance 
Of atoms lawless hurled, 

Construct so wonderful, so wise, 
So harmonized a world? 


Why do not Arabe’s driving sands, 
The sport of every storm, 
‘Fair freighted fleets, the child of chance, 
Or gorgeous temples form? 


Presumptuous wretch! thyself survey, 
That lesser fabric scan; 

‘Tell me from whence the immortal dust, 
The god, the reptile man? 


Where wast thou when this populous earth | 


_ From chaos burst its way, 
When stars exulting sang the morn, 
And hailed the new-born day’? 


‘What, when the embryo speck of life, 
The miniature of man, 
_Nursed in the womb, its slender form 
To stretch and swell began? 


Say did’st thou wrap the fibre woof? 
Or mould the sentient brain?’ 

‘Thy fingers stretch the living nerve? 
Or fill the purple vein! 


‘Pidst thou then bid the bounding heart 
endless toil begin’ 
Or clothe in flesh the hard’ning bene, 
Or weave the silken skin’ 


Who bids the babe, to catch the breeze, 
Expand his panting breast; 

And with impatient hands, untaught, 
The milky rill arrest’? 


Or who with unextinguished Jove _ 
The mother’s bosom warms, 


Along the rugged paths of life 
To bear it m her arms? 


A God! a God! the wide earth shouts, 
A God! the heavens reply; 

He moulded in his palm the world, , 
And hung it to the sky. f 


Let us make man!—With beauty clad, 
And health in every vein; 

And, reason thron’d upon his brow, 
Stepp’d forth majestic man. 


Around he turns his wond’ring eyes, 
All nature’s works surveys; ' 

Admires the earth! the skies; himself! 
And tries his tongue in praise. 


Ye hills and vales! ye meads and woods! 
Bright sun and glittering stars! 

Fair creatures, tell me, if you can, 
From whence and what I am? 


What parent power, all great and geod, 
Do these around me own; 

Tell me, Creation tell me how 
To adore the vast Unknown! 
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